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OBSERVATIONS, Xe. 


EEING advertiſed a pamphlet intitled 
An Addreſs to the Clergy of the Church 
of England in particular, and to all Chriſtians 
in general, By Francis Wollaſton, LL. B. 
F.R.S. I had a mind, being one of the 
people called chri/tians in general, to know 
what the gentleman had to ſay to me, and 
accordingly I ſent for it. Free choice and 
*« a defire of doing good in my generation,” 
as the author expreſſes it, led me to make 
a few obſervations on the ſaid pamphlet, and 
to preſent them to the public for their emo- 
lument. | 
Mr. Wellafton ſets out with acquainting us 
that he is an ob/eure brother, and, leſt any 
ſceptical mind ſhould doubt the truth of it, 
he has proved it to a demonſtration at the 
B very 
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very entrance of his addreſs, as I believe 
every body will allow, who reads the follow- 
ing ſentence “ While his wiſhes were con- 
© fined within his own breaſt, or the ſmall 
« circle of his acquaintance, it would have 
been impertinent (he might have added and 
ve 7mpoſſible) to have laid them before the pub- 
© lic eye: but when he conceives hopes of 
e engaging others to aſſiſt in bringing them to 
« effect, as they have a right to enquire into 
* the reaſons of his conduct, ſo he can have 
no proſpect of ſucceſs but from their ap- 
te probation of what he has to propoſe *.“ 
On a ſuppoſition that we ſhall “ wiſh to 

„know more of him than the name he 
& bears,” he next informs us, he is one, 
% whom free choice, and a deſire of doing 
good in his generation, led at firſt into the 
e miniſtry, for which his friends and family 
ce had not intended him .“ This piece of in- 
telligence cannot fail to give his readers a 
very favourable opinion of the good ſenſe and 

judgment of his friends and family; and the 
more we ſee of him, the more we ſhall be 
diſpoſed to wiſh that he had liſtened to their 
advice, inſtead of following his own inclina- 
tions. 
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He ſays indeed, that © they who know him 
te beſt, cannot charge him with want of at- 
* tention to the duties of the office he has 
*« undertaken*;“ and we, who know him 
not, are to believe him, I ſuppoſe, on his 
own word; but methinks this is ſpeaking ra- 
ther too much in the ſtrain of one, who ſaid, 
« I faſt twice in the week, I give tithes of 
« all that I poſſeſs; and the evidence would 
have been leſs ſuſpicious, had he not born wit- 
neſs of himſelf, for Prige of heart, ſome- 

e times, decerves men.” 

He aſſures likewiſe, that“ he is a //ncere 
« friend, to the religious eſtabliſhment in this 
kingdom ;“ but his fncerzty is of ſuch an 
extraordinary nature as I never deſire to ex- 
perience in a Friend; for he confeſſes, that in 
ſubſcribing * the form now required, he 
* uſed that Latitude in the interpretation of 
* the Articles, which is no where expreſly 
* authoriſed} ;” that is, in plain Engliſh, he 
dedared his unfeigned aſſent and conſent to 
doctrines, which he did not believe, and 
which he heartily wiſhed to be well rid of. 
This was from “free choice, and might be 
from a defire of doing good in his genera- 
* tion;” but it was doing evil, that good might | 
p. 4. + ibid. t p. 5. 1 
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come, and that is a practice not altogether 
warranted, I think, by the apoſtolical canon, 
See Rom, iii. 8. 

It ſeems however, that ſo long as there 
was no proſpect of ſucceſs from divulging 
his real ſentiments, he kept them ſtifled 
within his own breaſt; but — 4 the ſpirit 
of ſedition began to blow at the Feathers 
Tavern, the frange fire kindled, and he ſpake 
with his tongue. * He did not enliſt indeed 
« with the firſt movers*” in the New Aſſo- 
ciation ; but it was not becauſe he thought 
them wrong, but becauſe he doubted, from 
their method of application, whether they 
would obtain their ends; far“ he really be- 
* lieves they were actuated by a ſincere and 
« pious zeal for the cauſe of Chriſtianity + ;” 
and, „ if our ſuperiors, in their wiſdom, 
« ſhould ſee it right wholly to lay aſide 4 
« ſubſcriptions, he has no objection to it 2.” 
So that the gentlemen at the Feathers, and 
our Champion with his new raiſed corps of 
yolunteers, for which he has been beating 
up for ſome time, have evidently both the 
ſame end in view, and both mean the de- 
ſtruction of the Church; they only differ as 
to the mode of attack, the former thinking 


p. 8. t ibid. ü P. 7. 
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to carry all by ſtorm, and the latter chuſing 
rather to proceed by way of ſap. The Pa- 
triots in the Church, as well as thoſe in the 
State, are united in principle, though their 
practices may appear ſomething different; 
and Dawſon and Wollaftion will go on more 
lovingly together than Wilkes and Townſend. 
But as whatſoever things were written afore- 
time, were written for our learning ; we ſhall 
do well to remember that it was not they, 
who went forth with ſwords and with flaves, 
that betrayed Chriſt, but the (I had almoſt 
ſaid the fincere) Friend in whom he truſted, 
he who ſaid Hail Maſter, and kiſſed him.” 
Our Author, after having given this ſhort 
ſketch of his life, character, and behaviour, 
proceeds to lay before his readers © his ge- 
e neral ſenſe of theſe matters, whereby, he 
„ ſays, they will perceive, that he is clearly 
* for an alteration in our ſubſcriptions, and 
for amendments in our liturgy;” but ſuch 


is his compaſſion for- the weaker brethren,” 


thoſe who are not ſo ſtrong in the faith as he 
is, that he by no means, good man! wiſhes 
for ſuch alterations “ as might hurt their 
** devotions*.” His general ſenſe of theſe 
matters he gives us with a preciſion peculiar 
to himſelf, : 
p. 7. 
That 
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That the holy ſcriptures are the ſole 
foundation of the belief and practice of the 
true Chriſtian is a rule of Chriſtianity, which, 
he allows, was reſtored to us as ſuch at the 
Reformation; though one ſhould have ſup- 
poſed, from his ſaying that it has been fre- 
quently aſſerted of late, that he meant it had 
not been aſſerted fill of late; but that is only 
the gentleman's particular manner of ex- 
preſſing himſelf. 

« But notwithſtanding the Rule be thus 
te uniform, every man, he ſays, who is the 
« leaſt converſant with what has paſſed in the 
« world, muſt confeſs, that what has been 
% drawn from theſe fountains, has at times 
« been very different in many particulars*,” 
Can a fountain then ſend forth at the ſame 
place both bitter and ſweet? Can doctrines 
drawn really from the ſcriptures be contra- 
dictory? No certainly: it is not what has 
been really drawn from theſe fountains, but 
what men have pretended to draw from them, 
that has been very different. Not owing 
« uſually, he thinks, to any wilful perverſion 
* of their true meaning, (which it is to be 
* hoped has been rare +.)” But the Apoſtle 
ſpeaks of many who corrupted the word of Goa 
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in his days, and I fancy the times are not 
mended ſince. It was foretold likewiſe, that 
there would be falſe teachers, who ſhould pri- 
vily bring in damnable herefies, even denying 
the Lord that bought them, Does the gen- 
tleman know of none who are engaged in 
that work now? But owing to the natu- 
« rally different turn of mens thoughts, which 
« has led them to ſee things in very different 
lights *.” When Chriſt wrought his mi- 
racles upon earth, ſome ſaid, no man can do 
theſe miracles, except God be with him; and. 
others, that he caſt our Devils through Beel- 
zebub the prince of Devils. Was it only the 
naturally different turn of mens thoughts, 
without any wilful perverſion of mind, that 
led them to ſee the ſame things in ſuch very. 
different lights ? The goſpel, I believe, will 
inform him otherwiſe. | 
* This difference, with reſpect to the bulk 

* of mankind in general, it ſeems, is im- 
% material+.” Indeed! is it immaterial whe- 
ther they believe truth or falſchood? Yes; 
* becauſe, if they endeayour. ſincerely to 
* learn his will and practiſe accordingly, God 
* will accept according to what a man hath, 
and not according to what he hath not. . 

* p. 8, + ibid, t ibid. 
SO 
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So then, becauſe God will accept a ma ac- 
cording to what he hath, and not accotding 
to what he hath not, it is immaterial hat 
he hath, and the light of the goſpel is no 
blefling. This may ſeem ſtrange divinity; 
but, I ſuppoſe, it is the beſt that the author 
has got to give us; for he goes on in the 
ſame ſtrain, and ſays, „and the private 
« Chriſtian, though you may ſhew him what 
* you think the better way than his own, 
ie can only believe according as the evidence 
&« ſtrikes himſelf *.” When Chriſt gave com- 
miſſion to his Apoſtles to go, preach the Goſ- 
fel to every creature, would he have added, 
« and he that believeth not ſhall be damned,” 
unleſs the evidence of its truth had been ſuf- 
ficient for the conviction of a//? Surely not. 
We may preſume, therefore, 'that if men do 
not believe the Goſpel when preached to 
them, it is not becauſe they cannot, but be- 
cauſe they will not; the fault is not in the 
underſtanding, but in the will; they love 
darkneſs rather than light, becauſe their 
deeds are evil. But he pleads hard for his 
countrymen, that they may ** enjoy in peace, 
* that liberty of conſcience which can never 
ebe faba from them +,” and go—their own 
Fp. g. + ibid, 


way; 
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; for which, no doubt, they will here- 

hn find themſelves much obliged to him. 
Though this be the privilege of private 
chriſtians, ** with regard to teachers the caſe 
is widely different“ .“ But why ſo? if it be 
immaterial what the bulk of mankind learn, 


ſurely it cannot ſignify much what they are 


taught. However, it is his opinion, in which 
perfectly agree with him, that as every 
man, if ſincere, will teach what he thinks 
right, however erroneous it may be, he 
* ought to be examined whether he be fit to 
be entruſted with ſuch an office: * and 
© ever ſince the time of the apoſtles, who re- 
« ceived their commiſſion from Chriſt him- 
„ felt, the rulers of every congregation, as 
« deriving. the like authority from them, 
* have been thoſe examiners?.” In this per- 
haps we may not agree ſo well; for here Mr. 
Wollaſton appears very much in the character 
of an ob/ture Brother. I would recommend 
it to him, to ſtudy Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory be- 
fore he writes again on this ſubject; it 5 
ſerve to clear up his ideas, and render bis 
language more intelligible. His terms are 
ſo vague and indefinite, that it is impoſſible 
to gueſs whether he could wiſhto paſs for an 
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Epiſcopalian, a Preſbyterian, or an Independ- 
ent. Who are to be underſtood by Rulers, 
and what by every Congregation ? If he meant 
to aſſert that the Preſpyters or Paſtors of every 
congregation, ſtrictly ſo called, had autho- 
rity to examine and ordain others, he is 
egregiouſly miſtaken ; for there were in the 
chriſtian church from the beginning, the 
three diſtin& orders of biſhops, prieſts, and 
deacons, with different powers; and the 
power of ordination was ever reſerved to the 
biſhop : and, if he meant to maintain that 
the right of ordination was veſted in the bi- 
ſhop only, as the ſuperior officer, or ſupreme 
ruler in the church, he has expreſſed him- 
ſelf very improperly and incorrectly; for if I 
were to ſay, that the rulers of every congre- 
gation in London had a right to ordain other 
miniſters, nobody, I ſuppoſe, would under- 
ſtand that I intended to aſſert that the power 
of ordination was veſted in the biſhop of 
London only. | 

Our author is not more perſpicuous in his 
ſtate of the caſe, ©* when afterwards the go- 
« yernors of nations became chriſtian.” He 
blends the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical power to- 
gether, which ought to be carefully diſtin- 
guiſhed, if we would ſpeak to any purpole 
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on the ſubje&; and he ſeems to look upon 
the church from that time, as nothing more 
than a creature of the ſtate; though it is 
ſtill as diſtinct a ſociety as ever, and has diſ- 
tint authority. There are ſpiritual powers 
inherent in the church, which the ſtate has 
no more right to exerciſe, than Jeroboam had 
to offer incenſe ; and on the other hand, the 
church, as fuch, is no ways concerned with 
the temporal authority belonging to the ſtate. 
The church ſubfiſted for three hundred years 
in the exerciſe of all its juſt powers, inde- 
pendent on the ſtate, and ſo it may do again; 
for it derives its authority, which 1s purely 
ſpiritual, from Chriſt and not from the ſtate. 
The Chriſtian religion being eſtabliſhed by 
the civil magiſtrate, does not make the 
church and a civil ſociety become the 
ſame thing, as this gentleman ſeems to ima- 
gine; for the church remains the ſame 
religious ſociety it was before, ſubſiſting 
on the foundation it was firſt built on, with 
the ſame offices and adminiſtrations, the 
ſame ſocial rules, and the ſame terms of 
union between the members. When the 
* povernars of nations became chriſtian, ſays 
* our author, and obſerved ſuch a drver/ity 


* of opinions as had ariſen among man- 
C 2 « kind, 
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« kind, they thought it neceſſary to inter- 
e poſe in this matter; eſteeming it their duty 
* to provide by ſome farther examination, 
* that the Chriſtian religion be taught in 
« their ſeveral kingdoms in the pureſt man- 
© ner *.“ Whatever farther examination the 
doctrines of the Goſpel may have undergone, 
I believe that they have never been taught in 
greater purity ſince the alliance of the church 
with the ſtate, than they were before it. - But 
who compoſed the council of Nice which 
condemned the Arian hereſy? Were they 


Senators or Biſhops ? did they derive their 


authority from Chriſt or Conſtantine? The 
council was held indeed under the patronage 
and protection of the emperor, who had 
been converted to the Chriſtian faith ; but 
the occaſion of it was a matter of doctrine, 
which concerned the church, and therefore 
the eccleſiaſtical, not the civil governors, 
were the proper perſons to conſider of it. 
« The legiſlators of every country, as he goes 
© on, take care to have it (the Chriſtian re- 
« ligion) taught in that manner they judge 
* moſt pure; and do naturally give their 
&* countenance to ſuch teachers as are of their 
own ſentiments :“ True; the legiſlators 


p. 9s 1 p- 10. 
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muſt be the judges what religion ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed, and they will certainly counte- 
nance that which they beſt approve ; but let 
it be remembered, that their authority does 
not extend to the appointment of teachers in 
the Chriſtian church: „While thoſe, he 
*« ſays, who are of a different perſuaſion, ex- 
* amine and encourage teachers who think 
* like themſelves *.“ The regular antece- 
dent to thoſe is, I think, Jegilators ; but I 
apprehend he does not mean to ſet up differ- 
ent legiſlators in the ſame kingdom. How- 
ever, be they who they will, it ſeems “ the 
diſciple is above his maſter,” -they who 
are to be taught, are to examine thoſe who 
are to teach them, and they are to learn only 
what they like ; from whence we may fairly 
conclude, that the ſcholar will not be much 
the wiſer or better for the inſtruction of the 
teacher. | 
* Now in- this examination,” (which we 
have ſeen is rather curious, when conſidered 
in all its parts,) “ ſome general 7% has al- 
* ways been thought proper to be offered to 
e the candidates for orders or preferments 
in every congregation,” (a favourite phraſe 
of the author's that ſerves for every purpoſe, 
p. 10, 
„ with- 
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without any preciſe meaning) © for them to 
* ſubſcribe or declare as an aſſurance that 
they agree with their governors in opi- 
* nion*,” But who are theſe governors? are 
they the civil or eccleſiaſtical power? Why, 
they are the legiſlators of every country, the 
governors of . nations, according to our au- 
thor. But the candidates he ſpeaks of are 
candidates for holy orders, for the office 
of miniſters in the church; and are the 
rulers in the ſtate, who have no lawful au- 
thority to. appoint them to the office, the 
proper judges of their qualifications for it? 
The rulers of the church, who alone have 
a right to ordain miniſters in the church, 
are ſurely the proper perſons to examine into 
the qualifications of the candidates for or- 
ders; and they are the governors to whom 
the candidates are to give aſſurance that 
they will conform to the rules of the church, 
aud be faithful miniſters of it. It is a pity 
that the gentleman cannot diſtinguiſh be- 
tween a Civil and a religious ſociety, and ſee 
how the ſtate may ſupport the church with- 
out encroaching upon the rights and pri- 
vileges of it. Every miniſter, he ſays, 
* when appointed, is indeed a miniſter of 


p. 10. ; 
« Chrif 
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ce Chrift*:” But I preſume, that fomething 
depends upon the authority by which he is 


appointed; and the ordination of an alderman 


would not be ſo valid as that of a biſhop, even 
though the ſtate ſhould approve it:“ and as 


* ſuch is bound to teach pure Chriſtianity :” 


he is ſo; and I wiſh all who are legally ap- 


pointed would do-it; not bending the Scrip- 
tures to their own conceits, as is the practice 


of too many; but ſubmitting their reaſon to 
the wiſdom of God, and bringing into ſub+ 
jection every thought to the obedience of 


Chriſt. That the Bible is the only rule of 


faith to every conſiſtent Proteſtant we all 
allow; and he has determined, with the ſa- 
gacity of a philoſopher, that, ** if ſuch a one 
* agrees with the congregation of any 
* church in their method of underſtanding 
* that rule, it is no reſtraint upon him to 
* ſubſcribe to their terms, and receive their 
* emoluments +.” But he thinks * thoſe 


* terms ſhould not deſcend to more parti- 
* culars, or be more confined, than abſo- 
jute nece/ity requires ꝓ: that is, I ſuppoſe, - 


he would have them fo very comprehenſive, 
that, in caſe the conſiſtent Proteſtant ſhould 
be blown about by every wind of doctrine, 


6 P- 11. 17 ibid. I ibid, 
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H 
he may ſtill find ſhelter in the church, and 


enjoy its emoluments with a calm and un- 
ruffled conſcience; ** becauſe, if they be 
« ſuch, that in his conſcience he cannot 
ec agree to all that the ſtate,” (why will not 
the gentleman ſpeak properly and ſay, all 
that the church, ſupported in her authority 
by the fate?) © really expects from him; or 
% bond fide keep in that opinion, as he ad- 
„ yances (let me add, or goes backwards) in 
* his ſtudies, he ought neither to ſubmit te 
te ſuch a reſtraint at his firſt entrance, no. 
“ continue under it afterwards *; and then 
he will be reduced to the diſagreeable ne- 
ceſſity, either of doing what he ought not, 
or of relinquiſhing his preferments, which 
no prudent man would wiſh ; and indeed, the 
temptation to do wrong mult be next to in- 
ſuperable, if we may judge from the conduct 
of the gentlemen who are expoſed to it: for 
we hear of very few among them who eftcem 
the reproach of Chriſt greater riches than all 
the treaſures in Egypt, and ſacrifice their in- 
tereſt to their conſcience» But ſtill, as to 
the author's ſcheme of a teſt, which ſhall 
be no trial of a man's faith; that is, a teſt 
and no teſt, I cannot ſay that I approve it; 


for 


Wh 
for I do not ſee how the allowing of men to 
preach contrary doctrines is conſiſtent with 
the exhortation of the apoſtle to the church 
of Corinth, where he ſays, I beſeech you bre- 
thren by the name of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, 
that ye all ſpeak the ſame thing, and there he 
no diviſions among you; but that ye be perfectly 


joined together in the ſame mind, and in the 
ſame judgment *. 


We have now taken a curſory view of 
what the author, by a certain figure of 
ſpeech, calls * general truths, which are 
* common to a eftabhfhments;'* and we are 
next to ſee his application of them to our 
own +, with his ſentiments of our preſent 
forms, and his reaſons for praying relief 
in the matter of Subſcription. 

He ſays, that the Church of England, 
* our national church, (or the ſtate, for in 
* this reſpect they may be conſidered as the 
* ſame) propoſes on her part, ſuch terms of 
* communion, as to her appear right +.” 
This is a ſtriking ſentence, and worthy of 
its author. But as the church and the 
ſtate are diſtinct ſocieties, and not the ſame, 
the one being temporal and the other ſpi- 


ritual; as the Church has a right to propoſe 


* 1 Cor. i. 10. + p. 12. t ibid. 
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terms of communion to her members, whe- 
ther ſhe be eſtabliſhed by the civil power or 
not; and as the ſubje in queſtion is the ap- 
pointment of paſtors in the church, would it 
not have been more agreeable to the fitneſs 
of things, arid leſs likely to miſlead people 
as to the real nature and conſtitution of the 
Church of England, if he had ſaid, that the 
church, the guardian of truth, by the au- 
thority derived to her from Chriſt and the 
Apoſtles, the ſtate concurring therewith, 
propoſes on her part ſuch terms of commu- 
nion as to her appear right? © All that ſhe 
« can deſign by this, he thinks, is only to 
« give ſuch heads of doctrine, as a guide to 
« her prelates, what particular points „he re- 
« quires of them to enquire into *.“ Theſe 
heads of doctrine are the Articles of the 
church, which contain what the compilers, 
he allows, conſidered as the fundamentals 
of Chriſtianity. Theſe, he ſays, are the 
points to be enquired into, “ befides the ge- 
„ neral and more important and purely 
« Chriſtian ones; of a good /ife and ſound 
elearning and abilities for the ſeveral offices 
* to be undertaken .“ Thanks to the gen- 
tleman for his information: I do not recol- 


® p. 13. ibid. 
lect 
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lect ever to have heard before, that learning 
and abilities were Chriſtian points; much leſs 
that they were more purely Chriſtian 
c ones,” than the fundamental doctrines of 
Chriſtianity. And after all, let a man's learn- 
ing and abilities be ever ſo great, they will 
not qualify him for the office of a Chriſtian 
teacher, if he does not believe the doctrines, 
which, as ſuch, he is bound to inculcate. 
« As to the terms; they are only to ſee that 
« they are complied with *: And ſurely that 
is no trifling charge ; for, I hope, he thinks 
it is their duty to ſee, that their clergy preach 
the doctrines of the church, as well as /ub- 
ſcribe them: And © the compliers are to ſee, 
« that they do it with a ſafe conſcience;” 
that is, I preſume, they are to ſee, that they 
do not ſubſcribe the articles with a latitude 
of interpretation, which is no where au- 
* thorized.” 

The life and abilities of the candidates 
are no part of his preſent cenſideration; elle, 
he ſays, it might be lamented, that the bi- 
ſhops find themſelves (to their ſorrow) ne- 
ceſſitated, from having ſo few who offer, 
out of whom to make any choice, to remit 
ſomewhat of that ſtrictneſs they would think 

p. 12. 
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right to uſe in admitting perſons to the 
miniſtry*. I lament as ſincerely as he can 
do, that any ſhould be appointed to the mi- 
niſtry, who are not duly qualified; but it 
muſt be confeſſed, that ſome of thoſe, © who 
© are led into it even from free choice, ſeem 
to have forgotten their catechiſm, and, in- 
ſtead of being fit for teachers, have need 
that one teach them again which be the firſt 
principles of the oracles of God, ' 

« But with reſpe& to the terms of fub- 
* ſcription; they are become an occaſion of 
« grief on another account .“ The author 
does not mention to whom, nor on what ac- 
count; whether to the biſhops, becauſe they 
cannot remit of that ſtrictneſs in this caſe, 
which they would gladly obſerve in the 
other; or whether to ſome particular can- 
didates, who cannot enjoy the preferments 
of the church without declaring their un- 
feigned aſſent to doctrines they do not believe: 
though in my opinion, the real occaſion of 
grief is to all the friends of truth and ſober- 
neſs, who cannot but lament that, notwith- 
ſtanding all the care of the church to main- 
tain ſound doctrine, there ſhould be found 
within her pale ſo many to corrupt it, who, 

Ses p. 13» I ibid. 
though 
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thought they eat of ber bread, lift up their 
heel againſt her. 

« We are a reformed church—and, as 
« ſuch, he ſays, can juſtify our uſing ſome 
« method to declare our abhorrence of po- 
« pery®*,” We can; and as there are opi- 
nions maintained by ſome, who call them- 
ſelves Proteſtants, which are equally repug- 
nant to ſound doctrine, with thoſe held by 


the church of Rome, we may be juſtified in 


uſing /ome method to declare our abhorrence 
of them likewiſe. This (declaring our 
e abhorrence of popery) was the origin of 
te our terms: true; it was the origin of 
our terms in their preſent form ; but they are 
likewiſe declaratory of all the great doc- 


trines of Chriſtianity, and as ſuch were uſed in 


thechurch from the beginning, before popery 
had a being—* which need be traced back 
* no farther than the Reformation.” This 
aſſertion, in the confined ſenſe in which the 
author ſpeaks of our terms, is very curious, 
and is as if he had ſaid, that, in writing the 
life of a man, it was not neceſſary to go far- 


ther back, than the day of his birth, 


*« About that time the Articles and Liturgy 
were framed; and if we reflect, ſays our 
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* author, that the compilers had themſelves 
e been brought up in popery, we ſhall won- 
*« der, both that they could perſuade them- 
* ſelves to throw off /o much of her ſieperſti- 
* fion; and that they did not, as was too 
e natural, reject every thing, whether good 
* or bad, becauſe it had been uſed in the 
% Romiſh church *.“ So natural is it, in his 
opinion, for the ſame cauſe, at the ſame time, 
to produce quite contrary effects ! However, 
he allows, they diſtinguiſhed carefully be- 
« tween the good and bad, and, from all the beſt 
« Liturgies of ancient times, framed one though 
perhaps not quite perfect, yet the moſt per- 
« fect that ever was in eſtabliſhed uſe .“ 
This is not ſaying more of it than it deſerves; 
but it ſeems, notwithſtanding all this, they 
ſtill retained too much of what he does not 
like; he hopes, not of popery ;” no, for 
that would be terrible indeed, and I will 
venture to aſſure him for his comfort, that 
there is nothing in it peculiar to popery : 
but of the prejudices of their education, and 
« the turn of thoſe times ;“ as he is inclined 
to think, though he hardly knows what to 
think ; only it is ſomething which he does 
not like. But if he really wants to know 
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what it is that he does not like, and will 
leave a line for me with my Bookſeller, I 
believe I can ſatisfy him on that head. 

His idea of the Articles is not altogether 
ſo favourable. He ſpeaks of them as con- 
« taining what were con/idered as fundamen- 
« tals of Chriſtianity*,” inftnuating as if 
they were not really ſo, © and deciding many 
« abſtruſe metaphyfical queſtions, which 
* ought not to be zn/i/ted upon+.” But I do 
not ſee how he can conſiſtently ſpeak ſuch. 
excellent things, as he does, of the Liturgy, 
and diſapprove the Articles; for the doc- 
trines of the Articles are interwoven with all 
the parts of the Liturgy, and they muſt both 
ſtand or fall together. 

% We have great reaſon to be thankful, he 
« fays, to thoſe of our anceſtors, who did 
* ſo much for us ; but it ſeems they left a 
great deal undone. ** Were they to do it 
* now; and had they the farther light, 
* which after two centuries experience, and 
* two centuries advancement in learning, 
„has ſhone upon ws; they certainly would 
frame thoſe models differently, and more 
* conformably to their increaſe of know- 
« ledge d' —that is, if their knowledge was 
p. 14. + ibid. t p- 15 8 ibid. 

of 
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of the ſame caſt and complection with our 
author's. * Every age, ſays an ingenious 
* writer, hath had that common failing of 
« imagining itſelf to be wiſer than all that 
«« went before it; and the wiſdom of the 
« preſent is frequently boaſted of by very ig- 
% norant people.—Allowing to human lite- 
te rature all that can be defired, yet to think 
* of improving the Chriſtianity of the pri- 
* mitive church, is to ſuppoſe that its doe- 
te trines like the idols of paganiſm, were 
* graven by art and man's device; and they, 
* fear, who are ſo zealous in behalf of pre- 
* tended improvements and reformations, 
„ would willingly mend the Chriſtian faith 
„ by putting ſomething elſe in its place, like 
* diſhoneſt painters, who, being truſted with 
* a valuable picture to clean and repair it, 
„bring home again ſome vile copy of their 
* own inſtead of it.” * This taſk then (of 
a farther reformation) is left for us” ſays Mr. 
Wollaſton; but I hope not; “ and what 
«© we now lament, continues he, is; that in 


* this age we {till are obliged to ſub/cribe, 


5 William Jones, rector of Pluckley in Kent; whoſe theo- 
logical Tracts may be had ſeparately, or in three vols. octa- 
vo, Printed for G. Robinſon, Pater-noſter- row; and are 
worthy the diligent peruſal of the Clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land in particular, and of all Chriſtians in general. 1 
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te and declare our unfeigned approbation and 
&« affent to, this antiquated model“.“ I won- 
der he does not lament that he is obliged to 
ſee by the light of the ſame ſun, which peo- 


ple have done for ſo many thouſand years. If 


his objection is of any force, it operates as 
ſtrongly againſt the light of the Sun, and the 
light of the Goſpel itſelf, as againſt the Ar- 
ticles and Liturgy ; and we mult petition for 
a new ſun, and a new Goſpel, as well as 
new Articles and a new Liturgy. If the doc- 
trines of the Articles were the doctrines of the 
Scriptures at the Reformation, they are ſo ſtill, 
and can never be antiquated : if they were 
not, let him ſhew wherein they differ. 
But it 1s another Goſpel, as well as other Arti- 


cles, that he wants, for the preſent is not for 


his turn; however, I hope we ſhall be con- 
tent with the old, and ** contend as earneſtly 
„for the faith once delivered to the Saints,” 
as theſe innovators do againſt it. 

* If it be here aſked, why was this not 
« done before? he thinks the anſwer was ob- 
* vious, It was heut. Not only religious 
differences; but civil diſſenſions, warmth 
and paſſion, party and politics, introduced 
* themſelves into a matter of conſcience, and 
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« prevented it *.” And why ſhould not par. 
ty and politics be concerned in it, when he 
makes the whole a ſtate matter? * But the 
* times, he ſays, are fairer for it than they 
© have ever been.” Let us hope not. And 
e jt is not a matter that concerns one party, 
© rather than another in the ſtate.” That is 
more than he knows: and a change of doc- 
trine might introduce a change of govern- 
ment ſooner than he is aware of; we know 
what deſtruction the Arian hereſy brought 
on the Chriſtian empire in the Eaſt. For 
it. is not any authority of our governors that 


* now 1s called in queſtion, he ſays; but 


*« ſome abſtruſe, and, perhaps unneceſſary doc- 
* trines in our Articles, and ſome few paſ- 
« ſages in our Liturgy ; and above all, the 
form of ſubſcribing both, that are objected 
« againſt.” Why will not the gentleman ſpeak 
out ? really he mumbles like a certain animal 
when he has got thiſtles in his mouth: ſurely 
ſomething pricks him. It would have been 
but civil in him to have mentioned, for our 
information, what theſe ** perhaps unnecel- 
„ ſary doctrines ” are; and indeed I think he 
ſhould have done it for his own ſake; for 
people are much divided in their opinions on 
p. 15. 
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that head; and ſome, of a very liberal turn 


of mind, think the Being of a God, an ab- 


firuſe unneceſſary doctrine, which ought not to 


be in/ifted upon 3 and, as he is fo extremely 
ſhy of pointing out what he reckons ſuch, he 
may be ſuſpected as being of the ſame opi- 
nion. As to the Form of ſubſcribing, I ſup- 
poſe the objection can only lie againſt the 
word unfeigned; and if that might be changed 
into fezgned, I apprehend he would be per- 
fectly ſatisfied ; as another gentleman ſaid he 
ſhould be, if his modeſt propoſal was agreed 
to; which was nothing more than to make 
an exceeding ſmall amendment in the Com- 
mandments and Beliet ; only juſt to tranſpoſe 
the minute particle not from the negative pre- 
cepts in the decalogue, and ſet it after I be- 
lieve in the Creed. As the nature of 7o/e< 
* ration is now better underſtood, and all 
points, religious as well as civil, are more 
* freely diſcuſſed, and more liberally conſi- 
* dered ®, he thinks, that, as it renders an 
* alteration more zece//ary (though, I believe 
* he would be puzzled to ſhow why) ſo it 
* will render it more eaſy of reception too; 
* unleſs the warmth of its advocates ſhould 
* create it enemies :“ that is, he is appre- 
p. 16. | + ibid. 
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henſive, if his friends ſhould put themſelves 

TT paſſion, they will be off their guard, and 
diſcover their real deſigns; which will rouſe 
their enemies, as they call the Orthodox, who 
will then ſtand upon their defence, and the 
project will be defeated ; but if they act 
with diſcretion and temper, he has little doubt 
of ſucceſs ; if they come like the harlot in 
the Proverbs, with much fair ſpeech, and with 
flattering lips, they think that the friends of 
the church will yield to their ſolicitations, 
and not know till a dart ſtrike through their 
liver, that it is for their life. 

But it is to his ſuperiors in the church, 
that our author looks up with confidence, in 
hopes, through their means, to obtain relief 
in the matter of Subſcription. ** They are 

] * of a liberal turn of mind, and have made 
[ * advances in learning,” * their truly epiſ- 
1 e copal temper makes them leſs ſanguine, and 
; * leſs tenacious of their own opinions, and 
| more ready to defer to thoſe of others. They 
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*« ſtand upon an eminence, whence they com- 
4 * mand a more extenſive proſpect, and there- 
I & fore mult know better than ourſelves, how 


„% to remove our difficulties, and to put 
things on the moſt proper footing ; and 
* their moderation is known unto all men. 


« Was 
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„ Was it in them to grant, they, no doubt, 
« would give, unſolicited, a more liberal 
form of Subſcription at leaſt : during the 
5 late receſs of parliament, they have had 
* time to digeſt theſe matters; and there is 
* reaſon to hope, that they have reſolved it 
in their thoughts how to effect what is beſt; 
* ſo that we may confide in their prudence 
* for obtaining the moſt proper redreſs for 
„ us*.” Theſe are the exalted ſtrains, in 
which the gentleman ſpeaks of the right re- 
verend bench; and fo ſublime are his ideas of 
them, that, upon my word, I begin to trem- 
ble for him, leſt he lapſe into idolatry : he 
ſeems to take them for gods come down to us in 
the likeneſs of men; and like, another prieſt of 
Jupiter, he brings oxen and garlands unto the 
gates of the epiſcopal palaces, t do ſacrifice 
unto them. But they, as well as Paul and 
Barnabas, are ſenſible, I dare ſay, that they 
are men cf like paſſion with us; and I hope they 
will reſtrain the intemperate zeal of the prieſt, 
and prevent him from doing ſacrifice to 
them. 

But pray what authority has he for- ſaying 
that they cannot but ſee, and do indeed 
* acknowledge, the propriety of an amend- 

p. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. 
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« ment, as ſtrongly as any of us“ He would 
perſuade us that he knows them intus et in 
cute; but, whatever he may know of them, 
I think hey muſt be pretty well acquainted 


with im by this time; and ſee clearly 


enough, that all this crouching to them is not 
only for a morſe! of bread, but with a view to 
be put into a good ſtall, and be raiſed, 
through their means, to an eminence, from 
whence he likewiſe may command an agree- 
able and extenſive proſpect. 

% They may not be all of one mind,” he 
ſays, and perhaps they are not: there was a 
Judas among the Apoſtles, and there may 
be ſuch a character now in the Epiſcopal 


college; but I truſt that they are, for the 


moſt part, faithful guardians of the church, 
who will watch over her for ſafety; and will 
not conſent to the breaking down of the 
walls of our Jeruſalem, to let in the enemy 
to defile the ſanctuary. 

He ſays, ** they know that a teſt either 
4 muſt be very /imple, in its terms; (that is, 
„% determine nothing) or muſt be altered 
sc from time to time, as new lights ariſe; or 
* muſt, after a while, be uſed almoſt as 2 
* mere form, with great latitude of inter- 
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pretation“. But I am perſuaded better 
things of them, and that they know the di- 
rect contrary. They know that the goſpel, 
like its author, is the ſame yeſterday, to day, 
and for ever ; that a teſt, which hath the 
ſcripture for its foundation is not ſubject to 
change; and that no ze lights can ariſe of 
more authority than the od. 

| We have now ſeen our author's ſentiments 
of the preſent forms; and all that appears is, 
that he does not like them. He talks of 
unneceſſary doctrines in the Articles, and ex- 
ceptionable paſſages in the Liturgy; but he 
does not mention which they are, and there- 
fore all that he hath ſaid is mere flouriſh. 
His reaſons for an application for relief in the 
matter of ſubſcription, have been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. If he do 
not believe the doctrines to be ſubſcribed, it 
is a reaſon why he ſhould not ſubſcribe them, 
but it is no reaſon why ſubſcription ſhould 
not be required. The church fays down 
what appears to her to be the doctrines of 
ſcripture, and they have never yet been diſ- 
proved. Her intention is, that none ſhall 
be admitted to the officc of miniſters in her 
communion, who do not believe them; that 
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her teachers may all ſpeak the ſame thing, and 
there be no diviſions. To be required to give 
this ſecurity to the church cannot be“ diſ- 
* treſſing to an honeſt and ingenuous mind *, 
for ſuch a one will not ſubſcribe what he 
doth not believe; but if men, for filthy lucre 
fake, will prevaricate, and uſe that“ lati- 
« tude in a ſolemn act, which no honeſt 
„ man would allow himſelf to uſe in any 
* other contract, however trifling +,” the 
misfortune is to the church; but the di/+ 
grace is to themſelves ; and let not ſuch men 
complain that the“ yoke galls them #;” for 
they are not obliged to wear it, they may 
throw it off, whenever they will. 

Our author ſums up the whole with the 
ſubſtance of a petition which he wiſhes to be 
preferred to the biſhops, and I will conclude 
with what I wiſh the real friends of the 
church may preſent to them by way of coun- 
ter- petition.ä— That the preſent ſet of Ar- 
ticles, which, for the ſoundneſs of their doc- 
trine, are the glory and ornament of our 
church, and cannot aggrieve any but its open 
or ſecret enemies, may be preſerved to us 
whole and entire; for we have no objection 
to ſublcribing them fairly, as they contain 

® p. 18. 1 p. 22. 1 ibid. S p- 21. 
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nothing but what is read in holy ſcripture, 
« or may be proved thereby; and we verily 
think they are our beſt ſecurity againſt the 
Papiſt, the Infidel, and the Heretick. That 
our Liturgy, compiled from the Liturgies of 
the firſt and pureſt ages of the church, not 
only as to the form, but as to the matter 
and expreſſions, and compoſed with ſuch 
ſimplicity and majeſty, as to be adapted to 
the capacities of the ignorant and unlearned, 
and edifying and inſtructive to the moſt en- 
lightened, may be continued to us in its pre- 
ſent perfection, without addition, and with- 
out mutilation. That our church may till 
be, what it always hath been, the honour of 
the reformation, the ſtrongeſt bulwark of 
the Goſpel againſt Popery, and the brighteſt 
ſtar in the Chriſtian firmament. The terms 
of our communion are pure and ſcriptural ; 
and if they, who now diſſent from us, will 
continue to do ſo, the fault is theirs not 
ours; we have done our duty, and they are 
to ſee whether ſeparation from ſuch a church 
does not involve them in the guilt of Schiſm. 
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